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obeyed and trusted him. Xenophon thought him a
great general, and especially praised his skill in raising
supplies. It may seem strange that a man of his
experience should be caught by a common trick of
Oriental treachery. But he was a typical example of
the military mind.

The news that their five generals had been captured
was brought to the Greeks by an Arcadian, who
galloped over, holding back his bowels with his hand,
for he was wounded. The situation was indeed
desperate. They were in the midst of a hostile
country inhabited by unknown and savage tribes,
deserts behind them, high mountains in front; no
guide, no compass, no provisions, and at nearest more
than a thousand miles from any city of their own
race ; no mounted force, no means of crossing the
wide rivers. Sick for home, sleepless and, careless of
food, they lay down as they were in the open.

Then came Xenophon's opportunity. He here
introduces himself with a well-educated man's
modesty : " There was in the army an Athenian
named Xenophon, who had come, not in any military
capacity, but simply at the suggestion of his old friend
Proxenus." As he was dozing off, he says, a vivid
dream roused him, and, like the Homeric heroes, he
took much account of dreams ; for, being beyond the
control of conscious reason, they must be messages
from God. He called up the officers, first those of the
Proxenus brigade, and then of the whole Greek army,
to a midnight council, and addressed them with
daring good sense. In his narrative he quotes his
speech in full, and it is long. But he seems to have
kept a diary throughout the campaign, and probably
took notes of all that was said. Besides, we must
remember that Athenians were accustomed to public
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